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SCULPTURE. 


BY E. L. BULWER. 
Author of Pelham, Devereux, Disowned, &c. 


Tus winds were hushed on Pindus — and the day 
Balined by a thousand sweets, had died away — 

The wave beneath, the lanrel on the hill 

jasked in the heaven’s blue beauty — and were still: — 
Pomp — Silence — Night were reigning on the earth, 
Nymph, whoin iny rude verse worships, at thy birth! 
‘The Muses reared thee in their starry caves, — 
Laved thy fair limbs beneath their holiest waves, — 
And taught the wild soul speaking from thine eye 

To quaff the light of Genius from the sky. 

There, by lone mount, and vale, and deep-browed dell, 
There, by the bee-loved flowers, and mossy cell, — 
There, by the glories of the summer noon, 

And the sweet sadness of the midnight moon — 

Thy spirit stored within its still recess 

The myriad forms of Nature’s loveliness ; — 

The grand — the soft —the lofty and the fair 

Wooed thy warm thoughts — and inade their dwelling there. 
*T is said — what minstrel doubts the legend’s truth 3 — 
The day-god loved thee from thine earliest youth, 
And poured around the musings of thy heart 

The shadowy splendors of his holiest art — 

To substance fixed the bright thoughts ail his own, 
And breathed the life of Poesy to stone. 

Inspiring visions rose at midnight’s hour, 

Wild shapes of Beauty thronged thy haunted bower. 
Till o’er thy mind creative Genius grew — 

And the hand sculptured what the fancy drew. 
Nymph of oid Castaly! thou lovest to keep 

Thy moon-lit vigils where the mighty sleep ; 

O’er the dim tomb to hold thy silent sway, 

And rear thy marble triumphs o’er decay. 

*T is thine to fix through ages fresh and warm, 

The frail perfection of the fading form ;— 

And though no more by cool Cephisus’ stream 

The Queen of Beauty haunts the minstrel’s dream — 
Though now no more on Teinpe’s classic vale 
Apollo’s locks win worship froin the gale, 

Yet stili thy spells preserve them to the eye, — 

Chain to the earth the bright torms of the sky, — 
And raise high spiriis from the mine and ore, 

That crowds may gaze, —and Genius may adore ! 

Tothee, where old Ilyssus roves along 

The olive banks, all eloquent with song, 

“he bright Athenian bent his thoughtful brow, 
Breathed his young thoughts, and poured his lonely vow. 
And the far Isle of Roses * o’er the sea 
Reared her world’s wonder as a shrine for thee : — 
Where is that vast Colossus, which bestrode 
The free waves like Ainbition ?— while they flowed 
Hushing their wrath like slaves — as through yon arch 
Fraught with earth’s wealth, the proud barks wentthelr march? 
Where is that brazen pomp was wont to throw 
Back on the Sun the glory of his glow — 

And seemed the Genius of that daring clime, 

Dazzling all eyes, and formed for every time — 
Earth at its feet, and Heaven upon its brow — 
symbol of Greece, — and art thou nothing now! 

Baough ! —on forias unwrecked beneath the blast 
Or bl ght of ages, be our wonder cast — 

Iyit a Goddess? lo! I bend the knee, 

Dream of heaven’s beauty ! let me worship thee ! 
Thou art indeed too lovely for the earth 
As earth is now — thy charms are of the birth 
Of her first morn — when every flower was trod 
And every fount was hallowed by its god — 

Aud brighter beings wandered from above 
To win the treasure of a mortal’s love. 

Ob! o’er the seulptor’s spirit poured each ray 
Which memory hoarded of that golden day, — 
Each thought of grace, or goddess lingering still 
By silver stream, or Oread-haunted hill, 

All which the soul deems bright, or passion dear — 
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When his wild fancy turned — and fixed them here! 
Oft at deep noon — what time the wearied gale 
Slept on the violets —while the shadowy vale, 
The fairy music of the wood-bird’s lay, 

The glad bee murmuring on his perfumed way, 
The green leaves laughing in the quivering beams, 
Lulled the luxurious spirit in wild dreams. 

Oft hath the marvel of thy beauty stole 

Sweet shape, along the visions of my soul! 

Even as when young Adonis wooed thy vow, — 
Even as (hou glowest from the marble now, — 
Even as thou stoodst mid vanquished gods above, 
In breathing, palpable, embodied love. 

Terrible !— mark, and tremble !— fold by fold 
See round the writhing sire * the enormous serpent ’s rolled ; 
Mark the stern pang — the clenched despairing clasp — 
The wild limbs struggliug with that fatal grasp — 
The deep convulsion of the laboring breath — 

The intense and gathering agony of death. — 

Yet mid the mortal’s sufferings still is viewed 

The haughty spirit shaken — not subdued, 

Though nature faint, though every fibre burst, 

Scathed — stifled — crushed — let vengeance wreak its worst; 
Fate — terror — hell—let loose your powers of ill, 

Wring the wracked form —the soul can scorn you still. 

Nymph of my song! I turn my glance, and lo! 
The Archer-god speeds vengeance from his bow. 
Not, as when oft, amid his Delian glade, 

The Lord of Beauty knelt to mortal maid; 

Not, as when winds were hushed — and waves lay mute 
Listing, and lulled beneath, his silver lute ; — 

But like the terrors of an angry sky, 

Clouds on his brow, and lightning in his eye, 

The foot advanced — the haughty lips apart — 
The voice just issuing from the swelling heart — 
The breathing scorn — Yet mid that scorn appear 
No earthlier passions mixed with huinan fear; 
The god speaks from the marble not the less 
Than when heaven brightens with his loveliness, 
And o’er each limb the enamored Graces play, 
Leave wrath its pride, but steal its gloom away. 
Yes, at those feet, the bard of Isist sung, 

O‘t in deep love the maiden’s form was flung, 
And her soul fed on passion, till her thought 
Maddened beneath the anguish it had sought, 
And health with hope departed — and the flush 
Of fever deepened o’er youth’s purer blush — 
Grief’s canker preyed upon her withering bloom, 
And love’s wild vision woke but ia the tomb. 

Even thus of old the Cyprian sculptor? viewed 
The star-like form which blessed his solitude — 
From earth, and earthly beauty he had flown, 

And graveda dream of loveliness on stone : — 
And made a temple of his beating heart, 

To worship the perfection of his art. 

Andaye he knelt adoring — none where near 

The empassioned homage of his vows to hear. 
The unpeopled forest, and the murmuring wave — 
The shadowy twilight of his lonely cave, — 

The mystic language of the rushing wind — 
Nursed the voluptuous madness of his mind. 

He rained warm kisses on the unconscious face, 
Wooed the mute marble to his wild embrace, 
Gazed till the cell swam round his reeling eyes, 
And the chill air was burning with his sighs, — 
Hung on that lip, alas! so vainly fair — 

And breathed at last his very being there. 

O’er the cold cheek rose Passion’s blushing hue — 
Slowly to life the kindling statue grew, 

Caught the warm spirit from his soul’s excess 
And breathed and moved in living lovelinegs. 

Years have rolled on, alas! no longer now 
Round Hella’s sword blooms Freedom’s myrtle bough, 
There, mid the gorgeous piles which still proclaim 
Unchanged — the changes of her fallen fame, 

Smit by the bolt, and bowed beneath the blast 

Of fate, —she sits— the spectre of the past. — 

Yet still the warm Italian loves her lore, 

Gleans the rich harvest from each haunted shore, 
O’er his rude harp the Roman minstrel flings 

Flowers from her wreath, and music from her strings; 


* Laocoon. t Milman. + Pygmalion.; 











And trom his native banks to Tiber’s tide 
The Athenian sculptor wafts the Parian pride — 
Glows the live statue, and the polished dome, 
And Greece hath found a second birth in Rome. 
Still the young Faun amid the wild flowers sleeps — 
Sull his carousal hoar Silenus keeps— 
And still Diana’s beauty glows as dear, 
As when Endymion lured her from her sphere. 
Still unsubdued amid the wrecks of years 
Her lofty spear Athenian Pallas rears, — 
And still — though thunder waits not on his nod, 
Throned in his grandeur sits the imperial God. 
Still in mad mirth the Bacchanalian throng 
Weave the wild dance, and raise the frantic song — 
And calm in stern repose — his labors done — 
Stands, like a sleeping storm, Alemna’s son. 
Behold, where in his nerved and naked might 
Rushes the Circus Champion to the fight — 
Stretches the gaunt arm in its sweeping length — 
Starts from each limb the eloquence of strength — 
On the bent brow Pride, Power, and Conquest reign 
From the curved lip the spirit breathes disdain — 
And all the savage in his sternest mood 
Speaks from the form unawed and unsubdued ! — 
Where mid yon puny race of courts can be, 
Son of the woods! the champion meet for thee ! 
The strife is o’er — e’en as a broken bow 
Nerveless and spent —the Terrible lies low ! — 
He leans upon his hand —the lion crest 
Bows to the dust — and from the untamed breast 
Falls drop by drop life’s tide —the eye is dim, 
And o’er the buckler droops the giant limb — 
And death is on the Mighty !— Aye, thou proud 
And guiliy city! let thy ruthless crowd 
Pour o’er their prey the mockery of their mirth, 
Blood with those echoes calls forth from the earih — 
And Heaven full soon shall answer. — Hurrying forth 
Sweeps on dark winds the whirlwind of the North — 
Hush — it bas past ! — By Tiber’s glassy wave 
Crouches — where Brutus trod— yon supple slave ! 
Where the voluptuous Caesars held their sway, 
Couched with the Vandal, saddens stern Decay, 
Where in those halls, Harmonia waked her strings, 
Hark, the harsh shout of Gothic revel rings, 
And o’er the pillared pomp and trophied arch 
Gaunt Havoc speeds her deselating march. 
But from the midnight of Time’s dullest dream 
Be our’s to wake, and hail the earliest beam, — 
Ages have past —a star is in the skies — 
The clouds are rent— and light and Leo rise. 
See, froin each crumbling stone and mouldering bust 
Admiring Genius clears the unhallowed dust ! — 
The buried pomp of years awakes once more — 
The solemn Earth gives up her silent store — 
And the world’s second morning pours its rays 
Bright as of old, on Michael’s eagle gaze ! — 
Approach and reverence, stranger! calm and lone 
The Prophet Chief* claims homage from his throne, 
From that broad brow, closed lip, and marble cheek, 
And high repose, no human passions speak — 
But power and majesty, august and proud, 
Brood o’er the awful image, —like a cloud! 
And in the lines of that unearthly face 
The eye of Fancy in its gaze might trace 
Deep visions of the Future — the sublime 
And mystic secrets of primeval time — 
And the rapt holiness of him who heard 
Through flaine and darkness God’s Eternal Word! 
There the young shepherd? stands, as when he trod 
The earth exulting in the might of God. 
corned the strong armor, and the giant limb — 
And knew the Lord of Hosts was over him! 
Round his light form no sheltering garments cling, 
He wields no weapon but the simple sling ; 
Yetin the advancing step — the lofty mien — 
The calm stern front —the undaunted soul is seen. 
Though armies shrink around him ; — though the brave 
Doom in sad thought his rashness to the grave ~ 
God, who preserved him from the lion,+ here 


* ‘Moses’ by Michael Angelo. t+ ‘David’ by Michael Angelo. 


t ‘David said moreover, The Lord that delivered me out of the 
paw of the Hon, and out of the paw of the bear, he Will deliver me 
out of the hand of this Philistine.’ 1 Sam. xvii. 37. 
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Is not less mighty — wherefore should he fear? 
Alas for nations ! — while we gaze, the spark 
Of kindling light expires — and we are dark — 
Even while the gladdening minstrel turns to bless 
This Tadmor smiling through Time’s wilderness — 
The brief and lonely incense of his breath 
But wakes — like Nero’s music — amid death. 
Again long years! — from Superstition’s chain 
And the dull torpor of her gloomy reign 
Thou wakest Rome ! —like Rhesus, but to feel 
Deep in thy heart, the foeman’s fatal steel! — 
Scorning thy pride, and scoffing at thy faith, 
Sweeps the fierce Gaul to slaughter and to scathe — 
And darkly brooding o’er thy vanquished wall, 
Thy rebel Eagles triumph. in thy fall. 
Pass we with one brief curse, from Glory’s toil, 
The strife, the rout, the conquest and the spoil ; 
Let thrones arise and crumble at a breath, 
And man exult in shackles or in death — 
These are no fitting subjects for my lay, — 
To colder climes we wing our wandering way — 
And turn where glows in yonder gorzeous dome, 
The Parian pomp of Hellas, and of Rome. 
Proud plumes are waving in the silent air, 
i The warriors of the earth are gathered there — 
Fair Britain’s sons—the fearless and the free ; 
Romantic Spain, thy haughty chivalry ;— 
And that old warlike race, for whom the pride 
Of the blue Danube rolls its lordly tide. 
Hushed the vain taunt, and awed the exulting eye, 
Silently stalks the vengeful Prussian by — 
While in rude contrast to the stately crest, 
The dazzling croslet, and the glittering vest, 
With rugged garb, and wondering looks, pass on 
The stern and simple wanderers from the Don. 
But oft like clouds amid that gorgeous throng 
Dark angry forms sweep loweringly along. 
Not theirs the rapt delight —the soul’s deep trance — 
Grief wrings the heart, and Passion fires the glance. 
And ever from the writhing lip, the wrath 
Of fierce and struggling spirits flashes forth. 
The muttered vengeance, and the scornful jest — 
The pent volcano of the laboring breast — 
The conquered hatred of the powerless will, 
That bitter comfort of the conquered still! — 
But ye, upon whose marble brows serene, 
Ages of night in clouds and storms have been, 
And passed like vapors from the morning star, 
Hallowing the beauty which they could not mar ; — 
Ye, mid the littleness of human life, 
i The fading triumph, and the emyty strife, 
i Calm in your lofty grandeur glance below 
Unmoved by passions which ye never know, — 
While empires fall around you, —ye retain 
Gods of the mind, your everlasting reign ! — 
And changeless in your power, behold the tide 
Of fate, but bear fresh homage to your pride. 
l.o ! as of old ye stand! the deep blue sky 
Of Rome again hangs o’er you, and the eye 
Which hails you in your native seats enshrined, 
Gleans from all round meet moral for the mind. 
Yes, there from every clime shall Genius bring 
The vows and incense of her earliest spring ; 
And to those fanes the pilgrim still shall roam, 
And Scutptvre find her altar and her home, — 
Warmed into life beneath these genial skies, 
Round the fair Dane, * what fair creations rise! 
Here when the moonlight o’er those myrtle groves 
Flings its pale beam, the German Wanderer t roves, 
And bears rich visions home, to gild the cell 
Where, lone and musing, Fancy loves to dwell — 
bist The bright Enthusiast of the Isle shall trace 
In colder climes each well-remembered grace ; 
Recall and rival all that Greece hath known, 
| And wake, like Chuntrey, Eloquence from stone. 
i And there, fair land! thine own Canova still 
} Rears o’er thy woes the triumphs of his skill; 
Charming the Gods again to haunt the earth, 
And waking Beauty to a second birth. 
Though fair the way the pilgrim may have past, 
Turns he not home exultingly at last ? 
And though in climes to Muse and Memory dear 
My soul is lingering —I recall it here — 
ii Lo! where through cloistered aisles, the softened day 
Throws o’er the form a ‘dim religious’ ray, 
In graven pomp and marble majesty 
Stands the immortal Wanderer of the Sky — 
The sage, who borne on Thought’s sublimest car, 
Tracked the vague moon, and read the mystic star. — 
Swayed from the planet, or the desert cloud, 
To him the Spirits of the Night were bowed — 
Hear Time revealed his marvels — Nature drew 
Her secret veil from his undazzled view — 
For him, her glowing depths had solemn speech, — 
And myriad worlds — life — glory — God in each, 
Hymning high joy through Heaven’s eternal dome, 
Blazed from the darkness round Jehovah’s home! 





* Thorwaldsen. t Danneker. 


Mark ye — how well the kindling Sculptor took 
The sweeping robe —the majesty of look— 
And o’er each feature’s lofty beauty wrought 
The deep intense pervading soul of thonght, 
And that etherial sunshine which in him 
Life could not cloud, and Passion could not dim, 
As if the spirit which had winged its way 
Through Heaven had purged each earthlier sense away. 
Oh, may his influence hallow yet the scene 
Where once the lustre of his life hath been! — 
And— though perchance in vain, Ambition’s toil, 
Youth’s dreaming hope — and Labor’s midnight oil, 
Vet, ere the evil days of strife and sin 
Have thrown their shadows o’er the light within, 
Learn we from him that truth least understood, — 
Man is most great while struggling to be good. 
My harp’s rude notes are dying — all too long; 
My soul hath poured its spirit into song, 
And yet I pause — What though the weeds I bring 
Waft no rich incense from the breathing spring, 
1 pause —a Northern votary’s wreath to twine, 
Land of the Roman round thy ruined shrine. 
Oh, from thy lore if e’er his mind hath caught 
For fancy, fire, or energy for thought, 
If from the sculptured form, and sacred strain 
For him the beauty was not waked in vain, 
Then all ungrateful would the Minstrel be 
Had not his lyre one parting note for thee! 
Oh, as the image in that fabled scene * 
In which Leontes mourns his buried Queen, 
Came from the dim concealment of long years, 
— As rainbows shine through Nature’s clouds and tears, — 
And bright with smiles descended from above, 
Glowing with joy, and redolent of love — 
Oh, thus from shrouded pomp, and silence deep, 
Where Memory sits to ponder, and to weep — 
Italia, wake! the hues of life resume — 
And smile away the terrors of the tomb. 


* Winter’s Tale. Act v. Scene 3. 
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MALEENA. 
A STORY OF THE INDIANS. 
Original. 


Tue light of the Great Spirit was retiring to rest be- 
neath the waves. The red man beheld the lustre that 
played over the foliage of the forest trees, and joy arose 
in his heart, for he was happy. He had not then been 
duped by the hypocritie smiles of the pale-faces, nor had 
his ear been pierced by the thunder of their fire-weapons. 
By no heartlessness and treachery, had the wigwam 
been burnt; — by no inhuman recklessness had his wife 
and children been murdered. The land of his fathers 
descended to him by the right of nature, and he wor- 
shipped the Great Spirit without fear or molestation. 
The fire in the eyes of the red man had not then been 
extinguished; his linibs were not enfeebled by the 
fire-water of the white man; his heart was not sick 
with sad and continual remembrances of his wrongs. 
It was the Unknown Land in which he dwelt, and even 
tradition had not informed him of other men and other 
countries. 
It was twilight, and darkness was chasing the parti- 
cles of light that lingered over the Indian village to 
their thousand homes—the stars! On a mat before the 
wigwam, sat Ontwa ; — his dark-eyed sister, beside him, 
ornamented with shells, a deer-skin moccasin; and the 
father, Ruchanah, gazed with the thoughtfulness of 
age on the sunset scene. The spirit of silence succeed- 
ed the departure of the sun, and the village was 
scarcely disturbed by a murmur. Each Indian 
courted the breeze before his cabin, or approached 
his neighbor with the smile of peace on his lip. The 
hunters who had departed a few days before in search 
of buffaloes, had not yet come back, and the old chiefs 
and daughters were waiting anxiously their return, for 
the morrow was to bring a. festival. 

The maidens were now looking toward the moun- 
tains for the signal bleze; but it was not until the anx- 
ious eyes had some of them drooped, that the fire was 
kindled. The light was intensely brilliant, and the 
maidens looked inquiringly for those who most concern- 
ed their feelings; and when the blaze on the mountain 


ued foralwmgtime. At length, a shout announced the 

arrival of the hunters at the village grounds. Various 

demonstrations of joy were visible among the fairer 

inhabitants, as the young men approached; and the old 

men with that stoical indifference which is so marked a 

feature in the Indian character, listened to the account 

of the captures, and, though betraying not the least 

emotion, were no doubt exceedingly gratified at the result 

of the expedition. 

The hunters soon deposited the captured buffaloes in 

secure places, and then departed to their respective wig- 

wams. By this time the moon had made considerable 

progress in her course up the unclouded sky, and lighted 

the village so that every movement could distinctly be 

discovered. The young men having taken their evening 

meal, with their pipes smoking, could be seen advancing 

one after another to the wigwams which contained the 

fair ones of their choice. Ontwa left his sister and de- 

parted to see his chosen one, and Taroonah, an adopted 

son of the chief of the tribe, entered the cabin as Ontwa 

departed. 

In a village never beheld by any beings but red men — 

in a hut formed and fashioned by the savage —ina wil- 

derness, where no ray of the divine light of civilization 

ever entered, imagine a young girl] of seventeen sum- 
mers! Her eyes, full, free and enchanting, her features 

regular, and her whole appearance as exquisite and 
beautiful as the pencil of imagination can picture. Her 
education bestowed upon her by custom and nature ; her 

only knowledge to love and obey the lord of creation; 
her God the great and invisible spirit, whose eye unseen, 
sees; whose ear hears all things uttered; whose hand 
directs her feet in their every movement, and whose 
power destroys the workings of the evil one. Imagine 
a being, too, with a heart as susceptible of hope and fear, 
of love and pain, and one withal as pure and unpolluted, 
as a being could be whose heart had loved only one ob- 
ject, and whose soul had worshipped only the guardian 
God of the Indians. 

Maleena was seated on a mat in the wigwam, and as 
Taroonah entered he noticed a gloomy countenance 
where he expected to finda cheerful one. He wondered 
much that she did not do more than extinguish the fire 
in his pipe—the customary Indian method of introdu- 
cing a warm and social talk— he wondered, too, at the 
loss of her wonted gaiety and sprightliness, and painful 
emotions harrassed the breast of Taroonah, and he was 
obliged to give his deep feelings utterance. 

‘Why does the shadow of the dark hemlock fall over 
Taroonah’s love? Is the heart of Maleena sad? Ma- 
leena is not forgetful of the Black Plume?’ 

At this last inquiry, Maleena started, and pressing 
back with her hands the long hair which partially veiled 
her face, she looked seriously upon her lover; for she 
well remembered that the black plume had been given to 
him for his bravery, when he was adopted son of the 
chief,— and she was far from wishing to look gloomy 
when she remembered that the bravest youth of the tribe 
was with her. 

‘Hast heard the wolf howl to-night?’ inquired Ma- 
leena. 

‘No! love,’ answered he, ‘what shakes the faith of 
the maiden ?’ 

It was now that Maleena was still more sensibly awa- 
kened to her situation, and she told what pressed so 
heavily upon her spirits. 

* Taroonah ! the dark spirit of my dreams has haunted 
here to-night. ‘The departed, traitorous rival, Sakamas, 
has been in my presence like a dream;—his face has 
been skulking into the cabin, and a cloud has passed 
over the sun of Maleena’s words, for she has heard the 
step of some one near the hut—she has listened to the 
rattling of a quiver, and a serpent lies in the path of 
Taroonah and his love.’ 

‘Child! fear not. The strong arm:of Taroonah will 
strike away the arrow of harm! Fear not! — Taroonah 
sits by the side of his Maleena, and the serpent dare not 
hiss before his feet, for fear.’ 

The conversation continued for some time without 
much incident, when Taroonah, observing that Ontwa 
was returning from a distant part of the village, departed, 














flickered, the song of joy was commenced, and contin- 


after bidding farewellto Maleena. He had not gone far 
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on his way, however, before a shrill cry of distress turned 
him back to the hut which he had just left. Quick asa 
bird flies to the nest of her young, when their cry is 
heard, so quick did Taroonah approach the wigwam of 
his love. As he entered, an Indian hurried out. Taroo- 
nah struck at him with a knife, but slipping on the 
damp grass, he fell, and was only able to wound the 
Indian on the ancle, which did him so little injury that 
he was able to escape. ® 

Taroonah was raising his betrothed, whose neck ex- 
hibited the marks of a murderer’s hand, when Ontwa 
rushed in, having heard the shriek, and with the fury of 
a tiger seized on Taroonah, who was perfectly silent; 
while the old man who had been awakened by the noise, 
summoning all his strength, approached the scene con- 
fused and disconcerted—a scene, the whole of which 
transpired in a single moment. Maleena, now awake to 
her situation, implored her brother to release her lover. 
No entreaties, however, prevailed, — he had received in- 
timations that Taroonah had devised a hellish plot of 
wickedness, but till then had given it no credence. 
Now, he was satisfied{that the information, though mys- 
teriously sent was true; — and Taroonah was taken into 
custody by several Indians who had hastened to the 
spot, and was to wait till the morrow for the sequel of 
his fortune. 

As soon as Taroonah was taken away, Maleena en- 
deavored to explain the mystery; but it was all in vain, 
her brother resolved to appeal to the Council; this was 
all that could satisfy the ardent temperament of a broth- 
er whose love for his sister was intense, and who well 
knew the power of her beauty. In vain did she plead in 
the unsophisticated language of nature — in vain she en- 
deavored to free the mind of Ontwa from the suspicion 
that T’aroonah had formed the plot. It was all in vain, 
and the weeping Maleena waited anxiously for the dawn 
of the morrow. 

The gray light of the morning had given way to the 
bright light of the sun, when Ontwa called the Council, 
to decide upon the affair of the preceeding night. The 
venerable old men heard all parties speak. Ontwa de- 
clared the situation in which he found his sister, and 
told of the information he had received. Ruchanah de- 
clared what he saw, and corroborated the statement of 
Ontwa; and Maleena implored the Council to be len- 
ient, alledging many reasons to defeat an unfavorable 
decision. Taroonah told the facts — but all was not suf- 
ficient for his acquittal ;— he was condemned to be shot 
by six Indians. Thus was the bridal day to be converted 
into one of sorrow and disappointment. Maleena im- 
plored for a mitigation of the punishment, but the coun- 
cil had decided — their decision was imperative. 

Taroonah said nothing in extenuation, nothing in his 
own behalf. He felt that glow of pride and manliness 
which innocence ever feels when about to suffer; and 
which with the Indians, in whatever circumstances, 
whether suffering under guilt or innocence, is ever con- 
sidered daring and noble. The time for his execution 
had arrived; the executioners were ready, and many of 
the tribe were present. The Chief, who had adopted 
Taroonah, bowed down his head, and his eyes closed 
with a consciousness of disgrace received. All blush- 
ed to think that the youth of the Black Plume 
was transformed into a base assassin. The arrows were 
chosen ; — Maleena stood near the tree to which her lov- 
er was bound; she believed him innocent, and was watch- 
ing every movement of the executioners,—and when 
they raised their bows, a shrill whoop rose beyond the 
wigwams, and two or three Indians dragged forward the 
old rival Sakamus, who had traitorously deserted his 
tribe, and who had come the night before the festival, 
for the express purpose of murdering Maleena. His 
ancle was bound up with leaves, and thus was the whole 
affair illuminated. Instead of the noble Taroonah, Sak- 
amas was bound to the tree, and suffered that punish- 
ment which had well nigh been the destruction of an in- 
nocent and brave youth. The festival was thus render- 
ed happy to the Indian, and many a bridal-song was 
chaunted by the maidens, nor was that of Maleena and 
Taroonah, less rapturously, for the circumstances which 


THE VICTIM. 
Ar the close of a tranquil day in the autumn of 1800, 
I ascended the gentle eminence which overlooks the 
pleasant village of W , Situated in one of the 
most delightful regions of Pennsylvania. I had accept- 
ed an invitation from my companion, a travelling artist 
—to accompany him on a pleasant tour, in search of 
health, which a residence in the city during the summer 
months had a little impaired. My friend gazed with all 
the admiration of a painter upon the prospect which lay 
spread before us. — The mountains which environed the 
little town, rose distinct in the distance; and a delicate 
blue haze, like the faintest tint of a finished picture, had 
gathered over their irregular undulations as they lay re- 
posing in the mellow light which attends the gorgeous 
setting of an autumn sun. 
The little village beneath our feet was surpassingly 
neat and beautiful. Pretty white dwellings, with pleas- 
ant enclosures, were scattered along the broad-street, and 
here and there arose a mansion, indicating by its outward 
resemblance of village splendor, the superior conditions 
of its occupants. Wealighted at the village inn, and on 
the following morning my friend exhibited specimens of 
his art to the citizens, who chanced to drop in, and to 
whom our host had imparted the information that an ar- 
tist had arrived. Before noon the intelligence was gen- 
erally diffused, and many a village beauty gazed upon 
the painter’s efforts, with beaming eyes, and a heart that 
beat joyfully in the anticipation of seeing familiar faces 
transferred to the canvas. Before we retired to rest at 
night, we had arranged our plan fora stay of two months 
in the delightful borough of W: Our books were 
taken from our trunks, and our drawing, fishing and 
hunting materials placed in order for future service. 

I was a privileged visitor to my friend’s apartment, 
while he was engaged in his avocations. I had some 
conversational powers, and was considered as not inade- 
quate to the task of engaging the attention and keeping 
alive the spirits of his subjects. This employment be- 
came at last to be peculiarly delightful. Ilook back now 
with memory chastened and mellowed by the lapse of 
time upon the sweet and ingenuous faces — the fair forms 
and bright eyes— which beguiled away the happiest 
hours of a not uneventful life. 

One afternoon I had been busying myself with a new 
and interesting work, and had half neglected, until 
quite a late hour, my usual visit to the artist’s 
room. When I entered, a very lively little girl ran to- 
ward me, and taking hold of my hand, looked up inno- 
cently into my face, exclaiming with childish eagerness, 
—‘Pa’s going to buy a new picture, and Iam going to 
have one, and so is my little brother.’ I led the happy 
child towards the window where my friend was engaged 
athis art. A young gentleman was sitting by the win- 
dow, abold light falling upon his countenance, and the 
gentle autumn wind was dallying with his dark hair. 
A fair form leaned over his chair, and a small white 
hand was adjusting his truant curls. The form of that 
lady was surpassingly beautiful. [soon became acquaint- 
ed, and during my stay, the mansion of the Greys was 
my principal resort, and marking the true enjoyment of 
that happy family, constituted the purest source of my 
enjoyment. 

Twoshort years after leaving W , during which 
times the pleasing remembrance of its residents had of- 
ten come across my memory, it fell to my lot again, to 
take it into my route to the valley of the Wyoming. 
My first inquiry at the Inn was for the Grey family, — 
the happy circle where I had passed so many pleasant 
moments. It was answered with a sigh and a shrug, by 
the village landlord. —‘ Alas!’ said the publican, ‘Il am 
afraid you will find them but a remnant of their former 
happiness.’ I was informed that the Greys had removed, 
and now occupied a low roofed cottage, directly over the 
way.—I lost no time in crossing over to the dwelling. 
As my hand rested on the little gate, I heard contention 
within. There were the voice of insolent command, 
and subdued tone of earnest entreaty. I entered the 
apartment, and was confronted by a countenance red and 
bloated, and grossly disfigured, apparently by the exer- 

















had preceeded. Q. 





tion of recent violent passion. 








‘What do you want?’ said the man, and walking to- 
ward me, he gazed at my features with the lack-lustre 
of a maniac. ‘What do you want in my house?’ 

‘You do not remember me,’ said I, as his lineaments 
flashed upon me, ‘ You have forgot the travelling artist 
and his companion.’ 

Grey reeled to achair—‘ Ah — yes — had our pictures 
taken, my wife and children; oh yes—Is ityou? Iwill 
call them.’ He arose to leave the room, but leaned in 
indecision upon an old chest of drawers. — He called 
to the family to come in, as they had friends there. 
While he was drawing out these almost unintelligible 
commands, a door opened from an adjourning apart- 
ment, and his wife entered. Her little girl followed 
with eyes red with weeping. Sheshrunk from her degra- 
ded mother, alas! I hardly recognized her. ‘Dry sor- 
row had drank her blood,’ —an unnatural paleness lin- 
gered on her wasted features, and an unearthly glare 
beamed in her yet undimmed eye. She looked the very 
picture of hopeless despair. 

Grey begged to be excused, as he passed with tottering 
steps from the room. I referred to former times— their 
change of residence, &c. The poor, abused wife told 
me in a few words, with what an awful calamity that 
devoted family had been visited. Intemperance had 
been there. The husband, the father, in two years had 
become a confirmed drunkard. Affliction had gathered 
upon a happy circle, and unmixed sorrow had been pour- 
ed upon the innocent. I could hear nomore. The con- 
trast between our first and second meeting, kept crowd- 
ing upon my memory ; I felt in continuing the conversa- 
tion, I must be imparting and receiving pain. I kissed 
the little girl; and asI opened the door to retire, the 
light fell upon the family group, through the green gauze 
with which it was enveloped. There were, the same 
curls which had been bodied forth by the artist the same 
speaking eye, which after inebriety had rendered dim and 
expressionless. There, too, were the beautiful mother 
and child.— And as I looked upon the pictured group, 
and then upon the attenuate being before me, whose 
hand clasped with all a mother’s fondness the opening 
bud in her arms, whom poverty and sorrow awaited, my 
heart melted —the tear rose unbidden to my cheek, and 
I passed the threshold with an aching heart. 

This is no fancy sketch. Itis, alas! tootrue. It may 
be, that in his wanderings, the friend of my youth 
may see this record of early scenes, and recognise 
it as readily as he would a portrait from his own 
features. 








Btography. 


HORNE TOOKE. 

Mr. Tooke was, in private company and among his 
friends, the finished gentleman of the last age. His 
manners were as fascinating as his conversation was 
spirited and delightful. He put one in mind of the bur- 
den of the song of ‘the king’s old courtier, and an old 
courtier, of the king’s.’ He was, however, of the op- 
posite party. It was curious to hear our modern sciolist 
advancing opinions of the most radical kind without 
any mixture of radical heat or violence, in a tone of 
fashionable nonchalance, with elegance of gesture and 
attitude, and with the most perfect good humor. In the 
spirit of opposition, or in the pride of local superiority 
he too often shocked the prejudices or wounded the seli- 
love of those ubout him, while he himself displayed the 
same unmoved indifference of equanimity. He said 
the most provoking things with a laughing gaiety and a 
polite attention, that there was no withstanding. He 
threw others off their guard by thwarting their favor- 
ite theories, and then availed himself of the temperance 
of his own pulse to chafe them into madness. He had 
not one particle of deference for the opinions of others, 
nor of sympathy with their feelings; nor had he obsti- 
nate convictions of his own to defend— 

Lord of himself, uncumbered with a creed? 


he took up any topic by chance, and played with it at 





will, like a juggler with his cups and balls. He gener- 
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ally ranged himsilf on the losing side, and had rather an 
ill-natured delight in contradiction, and in perplexing the 
understanding of others, without leaving them any elne 
to guide them out of the labyrinth into which he had led 
them. He understood, in its perfection, the great art of 
throwing the onus probandi on his adversary, and so 
could maintain almost any opinion, however absurd or 
fantastical, with fearless impunity. He used to plague 
Fuseli, by asking him after the origin of the Teutonic 
dialects; and Dr Parr, by wishing to know the meaning 
of the common copulative, Js. Once at Gray’s he defen- 
ded Pitt from a charge of verbiage and endeavored to 
prove him superior to Fox. Scme one imitated Pitt’s 


: siaiteees 
manner, to show that it was monotonous; and he imita- 


ted him also, to show that it wasnot. He maintained 
( what would he not maintain!) that young Betty’s ac- 
ting was finer than John Kemble’s, and recited a passage 
from Douglas, in the manner of each, to justify the 
preference he gave to the former. He argued on the 
same occasion in the same breath, that Addison’s style 
was without modulation, and that it was physically impos- 
sible for any to write well, who was habitually silent in 
company. He sat like a king at his own table, and gave 
law to his guests and to the world! No man knew better 
how to manage his immediate circle, to foil, or bring 
them out. 

Porson was the only person of whom he stood in some 
degree of awe, on account of his prodigious memory, 
and knowledge of his favorite subject, languages, 
Sheridan, it has been remarked, said more good things, 
but had not an equal flow of pleasantry. As an instance 
of Mr Horne Tooke’s extreme coolness and command 
of nerve, it has been mentioned that once at a public 
dinner, when he had got on the table to return thanks 
for his health being drank, with a glass of wine in his 
hand, and when there was a great clamor and opposition 
for some time, after it had subsided, he pointed to the 
glass io show it was still full. Mr Holeroft, the author 
of the Road to Ruin, was one of the most violent and 
fiery-spirited of all that motley crew of persons who 


prepared to say.. Although it is evident, that we must 
refer that amazing ascendency which he possessed over 
the minds of men, rather to that capacious soul received 
from his Maker, than to any extraneous circumstances 
whatever. The latent spring and hidden fire were within 
him, long before his rambles; in his school boy days 
among the ‘mountain rocks,’ the ‘story telling glens’ 
and ‘ founts’ and ‘ heath girt lakes’ of his native Isle. 
That the incidents of his life, his birth, rank, parentage, 
marriage, journeyings, &c., greatly modified and 
improved his original temperament and genius, is 
very probable. No doubt that while travelling among 
‘the time shattered Alhambras of Spain — those relics of 
'Moorish glory — of wandering under the sunny skies of 
Italy — or climbing the blue hills, or sauntering over the 
|plains of classic Greece, and viewing the relics of de- 
nee grandeur, and gazing on the tombs of the mighty 
\dead:—no doubt, that, his countenance lighted up 
|with new raptures, while his inspiration burned with a 
brighter and broader flame, than it would had he be- 
/come acquainted with these scenes as described on the 
page of history or celebrated by other poets of other 
days. But while this is true of Byron, it must be received | 
with much limitation, to say the least, when applied to| 
jothers, unless they may chance to be of those, who, tired 
of the dull realities of earth, find no situation congenial 
to their feelings, save in the wild and boundlesss regions 
of Poetry and Romance. 





The poet may find food for his imagination, and cull 
fresh flowers of fancy in fields where his more sober con- 
temporary may pass, with little to interest or improve. 

He, or any other purely imaginative writer, as they 

Through many cities stray 
Their custorns, laws and manners weigh. 
may find much to deck their pages and render them 
more perfect mirrors of the world they attempt to de- 
scribe ;— although, even here, the novelist must purchase 
interest for his production, at the expense of utility ; 
just in proportion as the character and policy of the soci- 
ety he describes is foreign trom the character and policy 








attended the Sunday meetings at Wimbledon. One day 
he was so enraged by some paradox or raillery of his 
host, that he indignantly rose from his chair, and said, 
‘Mr Tooke, you are a scoundrel!’ The other, with- 
out manifesting the least emotion, replied, ‘Mr Hol- 
croft, when is it that Iam to dine with you? Shall it be 
next Thursday’ ‘If you please, Mr Tooke!’ answered 
the angry philosopher, and sat down again. It was de- 
lightful to see him sometimes turn from these waspish or 
ludicrous altercations with overweening antagonists, to 
some old friend and veteran politician seated at his 
elbow ; to hear him recall the time of Wilkes and liberty, 
the conversation mellowing like the wine with the 
smack of age; assenting to all the old man said, bring- 


ing out his pleasant traits, and pampering him into||s 


childish self-importance, and sending 
years younger than he came. 


him away thirty 











Essays. 
THOUGHTS ON TRAVELLING. 


Original. 


Then travel came, and took him where he wished. 
He cities saw, and courts, and princely pomp ; 

Ani mused alone on ancient mountain-brows ; 

And mused on battle-fields, where valor fought 

in other days; and mused on ruins grey 

With years; and drank from old and fabulous wells, 
And plucked the vine that first-porn prophets plucked ; 
4nd mused on famous tombs, and on the wave 
«)f Ocean mused, and on the desert waste; 
The heavens and earth of every country saw. 
Where’er the old inspiring Genii dwelt, 

Aught that could rouse, expand, refine the soul, 
Thither he went, and meditated there. 





Pottox. 


Po.Lox in penning the true and vivid description, |, 
which he has given of Byron, while enumerating the 
many advantages and means of improvement which that 
favored child of song enjoyed, has given travel a prom- 
inent rank, and has glowingly delineated it in the graph- 
ic language quoted above. That he has overrated this, 
as one of the causes of that poet’s greatness, I am not 


‘lof that of his readers. But after allowing ail that the 
|| most enthusiastic may demand for these ; they must ad- 
|| mit, that, in regard to those, designed for other depart- 
| ments of science, literature or the arts, either profession- 





‘al or practical, the benefits of travel are not as palpable 


| while the propriety of devoting any of the time allotted 
to education for this purpose, is at least, problematical. 

At the present time as the facilities for locomotion are 
SO much increased, and the mania for travelling so gen- 
\erally prevails—that, he by no means is supposed to 
|| have a finished education, unless he shall have crossed 
\the Atlantic —taken the tour of the ‘sea-girt isle’ — 
|| visited the metropolis of the world and threaded the 
|!gioomy avenues of Westminster Abbey — unless he 


\| ] 


| 





Parisian ball-room, and ogled with the languishing eyes 
of some Spanish maiden in her own voluptuous bowers 
|— unless he shall have seen the seats of ancient glory, 
!and inscribed his name on sume fallen pillar of Grecian 
lor Roman greatness. At this time, it is well to inquire, 
- hether one may be so singular as to stay at home with- 
‘out forfeiting allclaims to accomplished scholarship, or 
{how much he loses, who, by stern necessity, is compelled 
ito forego all the buasted advantages of circumambula- 
| t10n. 
| Tourists may be divided into two classes... The first 
,is that in which the individual confines his ambitiun to 
[visiting some of the most important and noted portions 
of our country — during some of the pleasant months of 
spring or summer. 
Of this it is sufficient to say, that they who are willing 
‘to submit to the dust, heat and irksomeness of the stage- 
coach — the insolence of those harpies —yclept waiters, 
jas they are whirled through the country, for the gratifi- 
cation of a paltry curiosity — or the vanity of being able 
it say that they have travelled, — are welcome to all the 
jpleasure of that mode of killing time and spending 
money. 





' 


The second class are those, who visit different cities 
and countries, and spend some three or four years in 


shall have witnessed the frippery and dissipation of a} 


to become acquainted with the habits, and institutions of 
the various countries, through which they may pass— 
in other words to study human nature on a large scale, 
As Ihave already admitted, the imaginative writer 
may perhaps, be profitted by this varied mingling with 
menand manners. The purely scientific, may not be 
wholly unbenefitted by having access to the exteusive 
libraries and laboratories of Europe — and by a personal 
interchange of opinion with its®reat men. 

But these are not the practical attainments which our 
country demands. ‘Utility is the wetehword’ here — 
and he, who would take an active part in this busy, bust- 
ling age and nation, must make other acquisitions, than 
those gained by treading the roads, or visiting the capi- 
tals of foreign lands. The student in Divinity will do 
better to confine himself to his exegesis, polemics and 
ecclesiastical history — the young lawver in turning the 
pages of his Coke, Blackstone and Digest —the physi- 
cian, in becoming acquainted with his medical text 
books and pharmacopia — and, if human nature is to be 
studied, all will do better, by studying the economy, pol- 
icy, habits of our own society, than by spending years in 
aristocratic Europe, and becoming perfectly familiar 
with her decaying institutions; and with a people in 
circumstances, and under auspices diametrically op- 
posed to those of the community in which he will be 
called to act. Are they sufferers then? In fact do they 
not pursue the best course, — who confine themselves to 
their books and stay at home ? 

H. 





LITERARY TASTE. 


Original. 





Why is it, said I to myself, —asI threw aside one of 
those authors, who filled so large a space in the * public’s 
eye,’ during the latter part of the last century ; but now, 
much more praised than read — why is it, that there is 
such a constant revolution in the prevailing tastes of the 
literary world? ‘The materials of the man of letters are 
evernearly thesame. Nature presents the same beauty, 
the same grandeur, the same mystery. History presents 
the same dark and gloomy scroll. Man presents himself 
as the same mysterious paradox now that he ever 
has. The rules of Rhetoric are immutable;—yet the 
work we praised but yesterday, we condemn to day, and 
the author once at the acme of popularity, is now the 
object of universal censure. 
and ever-varying changes? 

Doubtless there may be casual and factitious eireum- 
stances calculated to produce temporary changes; but 
we must look to something more permanent and endur- 
ing for a satisfactory solution of this inquiry. The 
most obvious reason which first meets our notice, is the 
gradual progress of society froma state of barbarism to 
that of civilization and refinement. 

The earliest characteristic of a literature is a strong 
and unpolished originality, uninflueneed by models and 
reckless of criticism. Men then, think for themselves, 
and ‘ speak right on.’ And should they perchance war- 
der into fancy’s wide domain, they cull its flowers and 
sieze its laurels in their own way. But as society ad- 
vances, they become more fastidious. The rough sim- 
plicity ‘grates harsh thunder’ upon their ears. They 
sigh for more polish — more conformity to the great and 
arbitrary rules of Taste, and were this the only cause, 
literature like science would present a course of progres- 
sive improvement and refinement. Such, however, is 
not the fact, and we must look still farther. 

Another reason is the love of novelty. There, as any 
where else, mankind soon tire of what once pleased them. 
They w ish for something new — willing to believe that 
their former favorites are not as good as they once sup- 
posed. This, of itself, would be sufficient to influence 
the professed caterer for the popular tastes. But the 
author himself is not the public’s mere humble servant. 
He, too, has his predilections. Unwilling to follow in 
the footsteps of his predecessors, and feasfal, if he 


Whence these constant 


striking out some new path to literary glory —- of found- 
ing some new school to immortalize his name. This I] 








‘making the tour of Europe. Their professed object is 
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should, that he shall not succeed, he is ambitious of 


|| believe to be one of the most active causes of changes of 
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which I speak. Authors aware of the desperation of 
their hopes of succeeding ina sphere already oceupied, 
are ever on the alert to catch the popular breeze, hoping 
that it will waft them into regions where the tempting 
chaplet shall be in readiness to crown their aching 
brows. Thus Scott seems to have surveyed the field of 
literary labor, when he: chose the historic fiction, as the 
arena on which to strive for victory and for fame. And 
Byron although a professed and enthusiastic admirer of 
Pope, knew that with all his genius, he should not suc- 
ceed in his school of poetry — and he acted accordingly. 
Nor would Bulwer ever have made the vivid impression 
he has, unless he had constituted his works the vehicle of 
a dark and chilling philosophy. 

But these master-spirits thus conjured up by the pow- 
erful wand of public opinion, do not content themselves 
by merely answering these authoritative summons. 
They use the power thus placed in their hands with all 
the mgor of a created despot. It is this which has 
thrown the productions of the author of Waverly into 
every portion of christendom, and placed the ‘ wayward 
childe’ on the throne, and made him the aristccrat of 
English poetry. Of the effects of these constant chan- 
ges I will mention but one ortwo. The first is, their ten- 
dency to diminish the chances of arising, at literary per- 
fection. They are the causes of the mass of crude and 
hastily written productions constantly issuing from the 
press, instead of works of high intellectual merit. They 
are designed merely for the literary taste of the day — 
they live their hour and are forgotten. They are they 
which have consigned to the cold and cheerless regions of 
forgetfulness so many, in whose praises loud pans have 
been sung —to whose merits clouds of popular incense 
have often arisen. Their works like fashions of the beau 
monde pleased and dazzled for a while — and then were 
discarded. Even merit could not save them. ‘They | 
belonged to an old school. It is true, that among this | 
universal wreck, we find here and there a monument | 
uninjured — unscathed by the blighting tempest which | 
has scattered to the winds the more dissoluble materials | 
of other fabrics. The ‘adamant of Shakspeare’ stands im- | 
perishable while Paradise Lost increases in splendor and | 
magnificence as we read. And why? Their authors look- | 
ed beyond and despised the evanescent popularity of the 
present moment. They wrote for posterity. They 





ual and moral attainment now co-exist, and that Milton 
was an exception, has had its day. While we behold 
him reigning ‘lord of the ascendant,’— and dwell «vith 
delight on the pure and unsullied pages of a Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, a Foster, a Hall and Dana — we hail 
the ‘Course of Time’ as the harbinger of that bright 
era, when vice shall be stript of the tinsel and splendor 
of literary excellence—we hail it as the bright and | 
morning star, which shall usher in the dawn of that glo-| 
rious day, when genius — consecrated genius, shall make 
its loftiest flights and achieve its most glorious ends. 
FH. 

















Travelling Sketches. 





ON GOING TO SPAIN. 


ADDRESSED BY ONE WHO HAS BEEN THERE, TO ONE GOING THERE. 





Original. 





THE PASSAGE. 

In a temperate season, generally pleasant throughout} | 

its duration dependent almost exclusively upon the 

vessel’s speed or slowness; performed usuaily in about 

thirty days; longer in autumn and winter, on account 
of the prevalence of easterly winds. 


ITS DANGERS. 











Being run afoul of in a dark night, by a vessel steering 
an opposite course; overturned by a squall, or by aj 
mountain wave, called a roller ; sunken by springing a/| 
leak; dismasted by furious winds ; crushed by icebergs ; | 
boarded by pirates. 

TS DELIGHTS. 

Beholding the illimitable watery expanse, restless be-| 
neath the lash of olus, or lulled by the gentle wand of | 
Cynthia; watching the sports of polypuses or sea-hogs, 


|jand the aerial flight of the pursued winged-fishes ; mar- | 


velling at ‘the beauties of a dying dolphin,’ —if you| 
happen to harpoon one ; — baiting hooks for a shark un- 
der the keel; looking out for sail ho! and turtle ho!| 
breathing to your flute upon the hencoop, to the rustling | 
discomposure of its feathered inmates; and, — delight 
of delights, — hearing the cook Petion announce to you | 
a meal. 


ITS INCONVENIENCES. 





| 

| 

; 

wrote for the world, without regard to time or space. | 


3ut there isone more consideration of more impor- || 


tance than all the rest—as much as the concerns of | 
Eternity surpass those of time — the welfare of the soul, | 
the trappings of the body. It is the reciprocal influence | 
which the moral character of the age or people and its | 
literature exert upon each other. 

The proposition, that the moral character is greatly | 
ailected by its literature, is obvious to every one.| 
No less palpable is its converse. Authors may modify; | 
but they cannot control. They know that they must | 
consult here, as any where else, the popular tastes, if| 
they would gain present reputation. And it is this they | 
most earnestly desire—something tangible now; rather | 
than wait for that most dubious of all rewards — posthu- | 
mous fame. True, there have heen exceptions —but | 
they were men of giant minds. 


It is these causes and these effects that the christian | 
most deeply deplores. For when he examines the litera- | 
ture — not of Infidel France — the land of Diderot, Ros- | 
seau and Voxaire — nor of cold and sceptical Germany | 


| 


— but of England, the home of the Pilgrims and cen-| 
tre of christendom — it is painful to see their most! 
learned philosophers—their most authentic historians 
— their most gifted bards, popular novelists and essayists | 
—making their works the supporters of theories —cal- 
culated, not only to destroy all hopes of a blessed immor- | 
tality, but to subvert all order and happiness here —or | 
praising morality and religion so faintly, that we know 
not which most to dread— the open blasphemy of a 
Bulwer, or the compromising morals of a Scott — the 
shamelessness of a Shaftsbury and Rochester, or the 
negative purity of a Johnson and Addison. 


We believe better days await us—a sure but gradual 
change has commenced. The belief that high intellect- 





|| habitants, crows, is the one generally the most distinct, 


Omission of a favorite dinner, if not of a dinner alto- 
| gether, the rolling of the vessel rendering impossible an 


jact of cookery, and indeed of consumption ; an inclina-| 
|tion to sea-sickness, with the certainty of becoming your 
own doctor; liability to be hurled from your berth by a| 
|lurch, and lodging upon a lodger opposite; necessity of | 


practising attitudes while dressing to ensure an erect 


|| position ; necessity of stooping, if you’re tall, to save| 


} Lab] 


jyour head froma bump; incision with your razor, when | 
the vessel pitches, and perhaps yourself, your looking- | 
glass, table, basin and contents, &c., fairly capsized, and 
rolling promiscuously around —to the silent mirth of| 
the steersman above, who views it all through the sky- | 
light ! 


ISLANDS SEEN ON THE WAY. 

The Azores, or Western Isles, lying about a thousand | 
miles from Portugal, are most always seen while cross- 
ing their latitude and longitude. Corvothe most north- 
ern of the group, and bearing its name from its only in- | 


and is recognized at once by mariners. Madeira and 
Teneriffe situated to the south of the Gulph Stream, 
are rarely passed unviewed by vessels sailing in their 
| meridians. 

CONTINENTAL LAND FIRST DISCERNED. 


Cape St Vincent, the southwest extremity of Portugal, 





is sometimes approached within view by mariners, 
though it is generaily avoided, — being what sailors term | 
a lee-shore, and dangerous in a gale from the southwest. 
Cape Spartel, in Africa, and Cape Trafalgar, in Europe, 
from the entrance to the Strait of Gibraltar, and are 
each visible upon entering it. A strong current sets 
through the Strait into the Mediterranean Sea, and 
never but in an easterly direction, and is therefore a 
drawback to those vessels wishing to come ont; indeed, 
without a Levanter,— wind from the Levant, which 
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lasts several days, — it is impossible to stem the impetu- 
ous tide; and thus many vessels are rendered windbound, 
as it is called in logbook language, or waiting for a 
wind, in the language of landsmen. About half way 
through the Strait is the town of Tarifa, and around it 
lie shceals which can boast of the wrecks they have 
caused. During the passage of the Strait which with 
a fair wind is about an hour, the weather is exceedingly 
variable ; a little while, the spirit of the storm has su- 
premacy —the reign of calmness then sueceeds — and 
anon, the blast-sprites renew their shrieks. 

GIPRALTAR. 
Apart from its fortifications, the Rock of Gibraltar 
of itself isa curiosity and a wonder. Its form is that of 
a shoe, or rather of a bootee, rising to an imposing 
height at the northern end, and thence tapering gradua!- 
ly to the southern; its castern side is nearly perpendicu- 
lar. Itis connected with the main land by a narrow 
isthmus, and so low too, as to be imagined, when viewed 
at a distance, rather as an opening than asa closure to 
the bay. This isthmus is called the Nentral Ground, 
belonging neither to Spain nor to England. A moticy 
number of buildings encumber its surface, in the shape 
of ten-feet coulages, and shops for artisans of every de- 
scription. A cemetery, with its walks, is also there, 
whose numerous monuments denote a crowded congr 
gation. On this isthmus, are consummated, affairs o! 
honor, — duels, — and aiiairs of justice, — executions. — 
The soil is sandy, and the constant passing over it, en- 
genders dust to annoyance Viewed from the Neutral 
Ground, the Rock resembles both a mighty floating-bat- 
jtery, a gigantic war-vessel, and a huge ark; nor may it 
{be a sketch of supposition to infer, from its latter simil’- 
tude, that it was actually the vessel wherein Noah went 
to sea, —and that exposure to the elements has reduced 
it to petrifaction ! 

ITS FORTIFICATIONS. 

Since its possession by the English, Gibraltar has be- 
come impregnable, and any one who surveys its labored 
works of defence, will affirm its capture to be impossi- 
ble. A shot-proof wall traverses the western side of the 
Rock, from its northern extreme to its southern, and is 
of double thickness around the town; its foundation is 
at the water’s edge, and at some parts in the water —so 
that, like the course of the Busentius, the sea must have 
been turned or stayed, to have effected its erection. 
Port-holes are very numerous in this wail, through 
which heavy cannons are pointed, while bails and bombs 
are piled around them in warlike order and readiness. 
Sentries, with shouldered muskets, pace at regular inter- 
vals along the entire wall, exhibiting in their movements 
the exactness of discipline, and seemingly contented 
with their charge. One convenience in traversing the 
fortifications is, that you will not be saluted with ‘who 
goes there?’ unless you have a suspicious appearance ; 
and even then ‘all’s well,’ if you can prove yourself 
harmless. But cannons are not concealed behind this 
wall alone; they point at you wherever you look, be it 
above, midway, or around., Pinnacles are surmounted 
by the iron agents of destruction, and the precipice be- 
holds them arrayed upon its verge. Even from the 
Rock’s interior they protrude; sothat you are complete- 
ly stared out of composure, if not out of countenance, 
by a host of metallic Arguses. 

ITS CURIOSITIES. 


| 


These are three— St Michael’s Cave, the Excava- 
tions, and an old Moorish Castle. The former is situa- 
ted high up the rock, near its southern end, and the two 
latter overlook the town. The mouth of the cave is fa- 
vorably situated for the admission of light, and resembles 


the human month when distended. You enter its jaws 


||through pillars of petrified stone, formed by the dripping 


of water from the roof—the gradual growth, perhaps, 
of ages. These pillars, it is believed, are constructed 
downwards, after the manner of icicles, though some 
are doubtless formed upwards, as the water is heard to 
trickle upon the ground. From its mouth the cave slopes 
and narrows gradually, till it reaches a sart of arch, 
when the descent becomes difficult and the passage darl- 
some. Torches are then necessary, if you wish to ven- 








‘ture farther; they are, however, rarely employed, as few 
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have courage or inclination to pierce the black beyond. 
But general as the disinclination is to explore this sub- 
terranean way, it is on record,—and you will perhaps 
hear of it from your guide,—that a party of fearless 
ones did once descend through the arch of shadows, and 
progressed onward until they heard the sea chaffing 
above them; when, aghast and in confusion, they re- 
turned from their submarine expedition. A tradition 
asserts, that this path beneath the waves has an outlet 
on the opposite coast of Africa, that it was made by the 
Moors; and that they retreated through it with their 
treasures, when they could no longer retain the Rock ; — 
baulking successfully their conquerors, and rendering 
their own mode of departure an insoluble problem. The 
cave is the haunt of birds that shun the light! and their 
flapping pinions, as they dart and eddy among the petri- 
fied columas, denote both their terror and their instinc- 
tive perception of human presence. Monkeys abound, 
and particularly when the wind is east. They pelt at 
times. 


ITS EXCAVATIONS. 

Not content with its superlative exterior strength, the 
present proprietors of the Rock have endued also its 
interior with proportional defensive properties. By 
gunpowder and powerful perforating engines, they have 
formed not only a regular road, alternately straight and 
serpentine, and capable of admitting a large vehicle, but 
have likewise sunk a well of great depth, and construct- 
ed beneath it two spacious openings, one of which is 
named St. George’s Hall, the other, Lord Cornwallis’ 
Hall. To gain these halls, you descend the well by a 
spiral staircase, having no light but that of the far-down 
orifice below, which gradually enlarges and enlightens; 
jorn Echo, too, looks over the frail balustrade, and as you 
downward grope, follows timorously behind, answering 
reverberant each step. The contents of the halis are 
heavy ordnance and lesser implements of destruction, all 
in readiness for operation at the slightest summons. One 
hall overlooks the neutral ground, and from its port- 
holes facing the east, you behold a portion of the Medi- 
ierranean, skirted to a distance by the curving coast of 
Andalusia. The roofs of the halls are lofty, and seem- 
ingly upheld by huge rude pillars, left purposely stand- 
ing, to prevent the possibility of an avalanche. Yet in 
spite of this precaution, one feels like Damocles at his 
banquet, ashe glances at the mountain height above 
him, suspended, comparatively, ‘by a single hair,’ and 

deems himself in jeopardy though assured of safety. 

ITS MOORISH CASTLE. 
See! moats and bridges, walls and ramparts rise. 

Towering in solitary impressiveness above the town, and 
between it and the excavations, is located the old Moor- 
ish Castle —a structure that has withstood the tempests 
of time, and survived the memory of its builders. Its 
appearance, when viewed from the water, is quite pecu- 
liar, it resembling throughout a gigantic gate. Its color 
is yellow, the favorite hue of the Moors, and used uni- 
versally by thern for coating the exterior of fabrics. Its 
isolateness and conspicuoushess render the castle, upon 
being beholden, an object of immediate enquiry, and not 
untrequently ensue its priority of attention, especially 
trom those familiar with Saracen story. Like all works 
originated by the Moors, this castle presents so unsightly 
an aspect when approximated, as almost to deter any but 
an antiquary from inspecting it, and to him its unsightli- 
ness is an incentive. Unlike the beings of a latter age, 
the wearers of the turban expended all their embellish- 
ments upon the inside of their structures, wiser in prefer- 
ring to wear them out themselves, than to have them 
worn out by the elements. Tradition, arrant tell-tale! 
has ‘ set her tongue agoing’ about this, as well as the 
other ancient piles, asserting, that within it are depusited 
the reputed lost books of the Bible! 





Note. — We are not displeased with the original style in which 
the sketches above are written. It will give us much pleasure to 
receive from their highly accomplished author more like unto 
them. There is such an unassuming air—so quiet a humor —and 
withal so serious yet quaint a style of narration that such sketches 


$< 


Parables from the German. 





THE MORNING DREAM. 


A sMaLL boy, named Leopold, came down one morning 
from his bed-chamber, and wept bitterly, so that the 
bright tears ran over his cheeks. And his perplexed fa- 
ther and mother came to him, for they thought he had 
met with some fearful accident, or else that he was sick 
and felt a severe pain in his head or limbs. And they 
asked the boy, saying, Dear child, what is the matter? 
who has hurt you? 

Then the boy opened his mouth and said, O, I had a 
little while ago twelve delicate white lambs, and they 
wandered round me, and licked my hands, and I sat 
among them with a shepherd’s staff. But now they are 
all gone, and Ido not know where they are. When 
he had said this, he began again to weep bitterly. 

Then the parents discovered what was the matter 
with the child, and that he had awakened from a dream, 
and they smiled secretly. 

But the father said to the mother, We smile, it is true, 
and yet our sighs and gloom are often the tears of a 
child, and our wishes and desires, do they not frequently 
appear like Leopold’s dream ? 

But Leopold was continually grieved about his twelve 
lambs. Then his parents deliberated seriously what 
ought to be done, and the father arose and said, Leopold, 
I will go and look for your lambs. And he went and 
purchased a lamb, and brought it home and placed it 
where the boy could see it. Then he was greatly re- 
joiced, and ran towards it and embraced the lamb, say- 
ing, Yes, this is it! this is it! It looked {just so! And 
he was very joyful, but of the other eleven lambs he said 
nothing; nor did he desire them. 

Then the father smiled again, and said to the mother 
We are like young Leopold in dreams and in tears. 
May we also resemble him in deriving, from small and 
few blessings, contentment and moderate joy ! 





THE MEDAL. 
Tue only son and ueir of an extremely rich man or- 
dered a splendid medallion to be coined after the death 
of his father. The gold was wrought in many beautiful 
emblems and expressions representing the worth of the 
deceased. 

On the day of the pompous funeral he distributed a 
number of these costly medals among his kinsmen and 
friends. Every one praised the generosity of the donor, 
the beauty of the medallion, and the worth of the 
deceased. 

But not long after, at a sumptuous feast, the rich heir 
and all his friends and guests heard, that a certain rela- 
tion had parted with his medal. 

That is terrible! exclaimed the rich son, as he arose 
enraged from the costly spread table — terrible! to place 
such a treasure in the hands of strangers. I gave it out 
of pity, but now I see that my kindness has been lavished 
on a worthless object. 

And at the sumptuous board, among the guests, there 
was but one voice of condemnation; and every one re- 
turned to the city and to his own house. 

And the criminal himself appeared before the son and 
heir of the rich man, with a pale and grief-worn counte- 
nance. 


A new disaster, said he, has robbed me of the small 
residue of my fortune. Sorrow has thrown my wife on 
a bed of sickness, my poor innocent children wept for 
bread — then I thought of the gold which I had carefully 
preserved — I tuok it, and now the world says, * * * * 
He could not proceed for grief, and was speechless. 

But the rich heir turned away and left him. 





THE CANARY BIRD. 


A sma.t girl, named Caroline, had a most lovely ca- 
nary bird. The little creature sung from morning till 
night, and was very beautiful. Its color was yellow, 


and every day fresh clean water to drink. 








win the attention and are acceptable to the general reader. Ep. 


morning, when Caroline brought him his water, he lay 
dead in the cage. 

And she raised a loud lamentation over the favorite 
animal, and wept bitterly. But the mother of the girt 
went and purchased another, which was more beautiful 
than the first in color, and just as lovely in its song, and 
put it in the cage. 

But the child wept louder than ever when she saw the 
new bird. 

And the mother was greatly astonished, and said, My 
dear child, why are you still weeping and sorrowful? 
Your tears will not call the dead bird into life, and here 
you have one which is not inferior to the other! 

Then the child said, O, dear mother, I treated my bird 
unkindly, and did not do all for it that I could and should 
have done. 

Dear Lina you have always taken care of it dilligent- 
ly! 

O no, replied the child, a short time before its death I 
did not bring to him the piece of sugar which you gave 
me for that purpose, but ate it myself. Thus spake the 
girl with a sorrowful heart. 

But the mother did not smile at this complaint, for she 
understood and revered the holy voice of nature in the 
heart of the child. 

Ah! said she, how can an ungrateful child have a 
peaceful mind while standing at the graveof its parents! 





THE TULIP TREE. 


A certain gardener came to another individual who 
followed the same occupation, and had cultivated many 
beautiful plants and trees. They conversed about all 
kinds of plants that grew, and are indigenous in distant 
sections of the world, and those that become green and 
flourish in cold climates, and repeated to each other the 
peculiar names that belonged to them, which it is not the 
privilege of every one to pronounce and remember. 
They went however in the garden, and conversed while 
they were examining the various plants. 

Then the gardener, who was visiting the other, men- 
tioned that he had cultivated a plant for himself, which 
was exquisite before all ‘others, called the tulip tree ; for 
its flowers, said he, resemble the tulip in form; it comes, 
however, from a very distant country, and is not to be 
compared with any other tree. Thus he praised the 
tulip tree beyond measure. 


Then a wish was enkindled in the heart of the other 
gardener to have one of the same kind, and he offered 
his guest the most beautiful tree in his park in exchange 
for a tulip tree. And the guest went home and sent the 
tree. 

And when the tulip tree began to put forth its leaves, 
and,to bud, the gardener was filled with joy, and spoke ot 
it to every one, and told them that it would soon produce 
tulips. But the gardener and all his friends thought that 
the tree would be beautiful beyond description, every 
flower of a splendid shining hue, striped with red and 
purple, and the whole tree like a bed of tulips of a thou- 
sand various shades. For the guest had praised the tree 
beyond measure. 

And they waited until the days and hours appeared 
very long, before it bloomed, and the buds were opened. 


and his friends did not observe them. For they thought 
that they would be different in form and color. When 
they saw, however, that the flowers were in reality full 
blown, they cared but little for their beauty, for the tree 
bloomed in modest loveliness and innocence; but they 
were displeased and very angry, and, with feelings of 
shame and indignation, they broke off every flower and 
bud secretly, and destroyed them, that they might not be 
derided by others for their boasting. 

Such is the story. It teaches that a man should not 
commend and praise strangers, or even his own friends 
beyond measure. For man is by nature discontented, 


with a black head. And Caroline gave him seed and||and desires that the good should be the best, and the 
eabbuge to eat, and occasionally a small piece of sugar,|| beautiful most beautiful; and if he does not find them 


so, he becomes impatient, and despises the good and 


But suddenly the bird began to be mournful, and one||beautiful, because they are not the loveliest and best. 




















At length the flowers appeared. But the gardener ° 
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Zvitor’s Correspondence. 


—— 








Original. 





Me Eprror.— While reading your number of the 
Pear] of the 4th of January, I happened to cast my eye on 
the word Phrenology. As I feel much interest in the in- 
vestigation of this science, I immediately resolved to see 
what new facts were about to be divulged upon that sub- 
ject. But my astonishment when the tenor of the arti- 
cle was known, cannot be expressed. It was great, to 
see such a piece of trash in a work, so deservedly called 
literary ; in such an enlightened epoch of the world; and 
moreover, in New England, so well known for her liter- 
ary, scientific, and philosophic excellence. I was al- 
most petrified, to learn that any one, in this age of im- 
provement, who pretends to rank himself among the lit- 
erati, — and an essayist in one of these —should not be 
acquainted with any one of the principles, taught by the 
revered and amiable Spurzheim. Literature and sci- 
ence are indeed at alow ebb, when the great truths 
which such men as Gall, Spurzheim, the Combes, Vi- 
mont, Otto and others, have spent years in studying and 
acquiring; and which Brouissais, Elliotson, Cloquet, and 
many other eminent physiologists, have enforced in their 
instructions, should be assailed and ridiculed by a school- 
boy, who, to judge from his writing, has never read a 
work or paper cn the subject. The names of several 
distinguished men, who have adopted phrenology, have 
been mentioned; many more not inferior to these might 
be mentioned; but it would be of nouse. Were the names 
of all the eminent Anatomists, Physiologists and Philos- 
ophers, of the present day, placed in array, how great a 
part would enlist against the system of Phrenology, as 
propagated by Gall and Spurzheim ? very few. It would 
be injustice not to mention here among its warm defend- 
ers, that elegant and popular modern philosopher Thom- 
as Brown. 


But I will not dwell here any longer, but endeavor to 
-point out some of the greatest errors committed in form- 
ing an opinion of the system of Gall and Spurzheim. 
Among the first, is that of unwillingness to investigate 
the subject, with a disposition to ridicule it. I was one 
of those who ridiculed the science ; a friend had pointed 
out to me some of my propensities and, although I agreed 
with him in the deductions, I disputed the premises. I 
was told, that were any evident harm about to happen to 
me, I should run, yet he told me, that I was courageous. 
The fact was true, but the premises were obscure. Then 
I laughed at his science, now I know how to understand, 
and value it. My first love was the mathematics, but 
there was not a slower accountant in the vicinity than 
myself. I have now found out, that a man may have a 
a firm and devoted love for that science; that he may 
caleulate eclipses, transits, and go still deeper into that 
abstruse science, and yet be hardly able to add ten fig- 
ures without a blunder. Phrenology accounts for this, 
which no other philosophy does satisfactorily. 
Another error is, that we are apt to oppose any new 
doctrine, and yet believe implicitly everything against 
it, that may be told us. Could men do as Spurzheim 
wished, we should have fewer of this class. ‘Go to na- 
ture.” ‘Look for yourselves.’ ‘Do not believe it, be- 
cause I say so,’ were the words of this excellent philan- 
thropist. His motto implied the same: ‘ Res non verba 
quaeso.’ 
Some people —but mind you, I do not speak of those 
who have investigated the science fairly; nor of those, 
who are acquainted with the first rudiments of the phi- 
losophy of the human mind — are apt to accuse the phre- 
nologists of materialism. They say that they take the 
brain to be the origin of the mental phenomena. Now 
this a great mistake, since the phrenologists —as do all 
physiologists, anatomists and modern philosophers — 
believe that the brain is merely the organ or medium by 
which the mind operates upon the body, and that it is 
not the mind itself. We all believe, that fhe mind ex- 
hibits itself by many phenomena, such as the perceptive 
and reflective faculties, and the different sentiments and 
propensities. According to the old philosophy of the 
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operation of any one of these faculties. Phrenology de- 
mands only a small portion of the same organ for the 
same operation. Which, then tends most towards mate- 
rialism, that which requires the whole, or that which re- 
quires part of the brain, as a medium for exhibiting the 
mental phenomena ? 


Phrenologists have discovered by tedious observations, 
that as the different faculties and propensities are more 
manifest in each individual, so likewise is a correspond- 
ing part of the encephalon. These observations, they 
have found to coincide with the structure of the brain. 
These developements are of the different parts of the 
brain, and not ‘ bumps and bruises of the pericranium,’ 
as your correspondent wisely calls them. The pericra- 
nium, I will inform him is but a thin membrane attached 
to the external surface of the cranium or skull. 

Although your paper, Mr Editor, is not a proper place 
to exhibit anatomical facts, yet I will take the liberty to 
adduce one such fact in support of phrenology. A few 
weeks since, a laborer had a fall from a building in this 
vicinity. His skull was fractujed, and part of the an- 
terior lobe of thé hemispheres of the brain, was remo- 
ved. The individual apparently lost none of his facul- 
ties. This is the language of one, who was knowing to 
the fact, and who brought it forth to disprove Phrenolo- 
gy. Inso doing he ‘caught a Tartar,’ as the fact cannot 
possibly agree with any doctrine in opposition to Phre- 
nology. Phrenologists prove, by actual dissection, that 
the, brain is composed of two halves, symmetrical to a 
great degree, neither possessing parts which the other 
does not, one of these hemispheres being injured, does 
not impede the operation of the other. This accounts 
phrenologically for the non-deprivation of the man’s fac- 
ulties. Let us see what anti-phrenologists say. The 
brain, say they, is a single organ, all of it is necessary 
for the healthy performance of each function. Here 
we will stop and ask our readers to decide which side of 
the question the fact of the laborer will go to prove. 


Many people say, you have but thirty-seven organs, 
why not have more? [I will answer for the phrenologists, 
that when the anti-phrenologists can invent or discover a 
new faculty, propensity or sentiment, that they will en- 
deavor togive it a place in their catalogue and on their 
marked bust. 
People are fond of talking of bumps, the phrenologist 
does not believe in bumpology. A man may have all 
the organs large, and yet not have a bump on his head. 
Your original essayist, and surely he is original in his 
ideas of Phrenology, implies that a person’s actions are 
made known by the external configuration of his head, 
and says ‘ Phrenology not only tells what man has done, 
but what he will do.’ Phrenology does not attempt this. 


Your correspondent tells about squeezing ‘a being’s 
skull in infancy intoa cone.’ He says, ‘in other Indian 
islands or continents, heads are squeezed flatwise into the 
shape of a sea clam.’ It would be as rare to see a skull 
thus compressed, as it is novel to hear it gravely stated. 
Travellers tell of the Caribs’ heads, which they say have 
the forehead flattened artificially ; and, of the Flat-head 
and Peruvian Indians, which had the back flattened; 
but, they never saw the process, and no two tell the same 
story. Besides, I have seen many skulls of each of these 
races mentioned, — and they are the only ones on record 
where artificial compression has been attributed as the 
cause of flatness, — and, I have no reason from inspect- 
ing these, to suppose that the peculiarity could have been 
procured by artificial means. The principles of surgery 
would ‘not permit it; and their national characters, as 
told us, agree perfectly with the form of their heads. Of 
the ‘cone shaped’ and ‘sea clam shaped’ heads which 
your writer tells of; they must have come from the ‘ oth- 
er Indian islands or continents.’ 

Enough has been said for the present purpose. It was 
the intention of the writer of this article to have men- 
tioned particularly some of the proofs of Phreno!ogy, 
particularly the disease of monomania ; but he must stop 
here, and refer your readers to a review of an article in 
the North American Review, by Dr. Caldwell about to 
be publishéd in the Annals of Phrenology. 








human mind, all of the brain is necessary for the healthy 
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THE CAGED LION. 
Original. 





Wuenrk the dark forests waved and the gushing streams rolled, 
Once a monarch he reigned — supreme — uncontrolled ; 
Fearless through thicket and wildwood he strayed, 

Or reposed in the wide spreading palm tree’s cool shade. 


There he was free as his own mountain air ;— 

Then he rested secure in his wilderness-lair : 

He feared not the strength that would rouse him from thence, 
His proud heart and strong limbs were his own sure defence. 


When the banners of Day were all darkly furled, 
And Night held her sway o’er a slumbering world, 

He prowled through the forests in quest of his prey — 
Then, woe to the wild beast that fell in his way ! 


Blood followed his footsteps as onward he sped 

His track was e’er marked with the dying and dead; 

Now he crouched in a thicket near some cool springing fountain, 
And now he dashed headlong o’er plain and o’er mountain. 


He shall roam over Afric’s drear deserts no more, 

Ne’er again shall the lonely wilds ring with his roar, 

Nor shall he again to his cavern repair, 

Though his mate and her whelps may await for him there. 


We may gaze on him now and fear not his bold front, 

Though his eyes flash defiance as erst they were wont; 

Though he strive to be free—the struggle were vain, 

His lost freedom and power he can never regain. 

Der. 





OH! ‘GRANT ME SOME HOUR! 





Original. 


On, grant me some hour, that ’s the farthest from earth, 
Where the shadows of loved ones at memory’s birth, 

— Then the tumult of passion is quiet and still — 

Their promise to minister come to fulfil. 


Oh, grant me some hour in the calm stilly night, 
Oh grant me some hour in the chilly moonlight, 
When the dew on the leaves is silently laid, 

To think on the dear one, I’ve never betrayed. 


Oh, grant me an hour, unobserved I may pray, 
For him I must worship forever and aye, 

And pour my still heart upon memory’s urn, 

I care not, or with, or without a return. 


Oh, grant me an hour in some lonely retreat, 
The blue sky above us—the grass neath our feet, 
And there I will promise by the changeless sun 
To think and dream of to love on, to love on. 
C. Lovisa. 








FROM THE FRENCH. 


Sue comes by night, a dream of light, 
With all her glories round her; 

She seems to rest upon the breast 
To which so oft I ’ve bound her! 


And many a word with rapture heard, 
And whispered vow scarce spoken, 
Upon a bliss as deep as this 
Like summer light hath broken! 


She seems to smile as once ere-while 
She used to smile upon me; 

The voice, the tone, all, all her own, 
As when their sweetness won-me! 


I hear them float, each simple note, 
Her own accustomed numbers; 

It does not see:n a fleeting dream 
To vanish with my slumbers! 


Away ! away ! thou joyless day ! 
My heart has no such pleasure 
As that it feels when back it steals 
By night to my heart's treasure! 


I would not wake, I would not break 
A spell so sweet, so charming, 

Unless to fiud the dream resigned 
For her, my bosom warming! 





FROM THE GREEK. 
Original. 
As I gathered the flowers of Spring, 
To weave garlands for the fair, 


1 spied Cupid on a flower 
Curling up his golden hair. 


By his tiny wings I caught him, 
Drowned him in a cup of wine, 
Then I drank —oh now he flutters 








In this foolish heart of mine. 
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Tuoveuts on Literature. —The thousand various definitions 
and elaborate descriptions of mind, which are daily sent into the 
world, have a direct tendency to confuse, and give an inadequate 
idea of the true states of its existence. If writers were to form 
some definite ideas in regard to it, then there might be a palliation 
for sending these troublesome ephemera into the literary atmos- 
phere; buzzing about our ears for a moment, and then perishing. 
It is one of the greatest faults of our literary men, or those who wish 
to be such, that they imagine it a part of their station, when an op- 
portunity occurs, to describe the faculties and operations of the 
mind. True, the gardenis spacious, andthere are many choice and 
fragrant flowers; but they should not be wantonly torn off by a rude 
hand, to deck a gilded vase, to feast the eye, but by the experienced 
and careful student of nature, to charm the soul. 

As we cast our eye over the wide extent of the literature of the 
English tongue, how many volumes do we observe lying on the 
shelves of our libraries, covered with dust, and seldom brought out 
into the light of day. It is well that it is so. It is a lesson to those who 
are desirous of authorship, not to be in too great haste of display- 
ing their crude brain-bantlings, for the mere sake of discovering the 


to devote the time now employed in writing ten volumes, upon one, 
then there might be some hope of their volumes floating on the lit- 
erary surface; but as it is, not allthe schemes invented, not all the 
purchased puffery, not all the lightness and neatness of the binding 
can make them swim; they must sink by the side of the heavy, 
wassive volumes of our truly great men, who carefully cast them 
into the sea and leave them as memorials of their strength— they 
swim, borne up as it were by a superior power, like the iron which 
swam ai the command of the Prophet! 

The epidemic fault of sending one’s work to press in a crude and 
imperfect state, serves in no slight degree to degrade the character 
of our literature ; and surely we never shall possess a national liter- 
ature till authors are more carelulin regard to their descriptions of 
natural scenery, and the manners of the people. That America is 
ble of sustaining fair proportions in literature, cannot be doubt- 
ce her advantages are great. Look at her wide extended 
lakes, the height of her mountains, the length and beauty of her 
rivers, the density of her forests, in fine, her history: all calculated 
adinirably, to afford an ample field for study and contemplation. 

This is no forced conclusion. The day is not far distant, when, if 
our authors determine to make a national literature, it will be ac- 
complished: and its strength and beauty, will be equalled only, by 
its majesty, interest and duration. The day will come when Amer- 
ica will stand high, we trust highest, in the path of literature, and 
it becomes every professional man, every writer, and especially ev- 
ery reviewer, to add his mite to the acquisition of such a lofty emi- 
hence. 

It is greatly to be lamented that our writers cast their eyes over 
the surfaces of other countries, to glean from them their peculiari- 
ties and beauties. This waywardness is the huge battering ram, 
whieh is continually beating down the fabric which a few public 
spirited and patriotic individuals strive to erect with so much assi- 
duity. Not only do our poets imitate the diction of foreign nations, 
but actually describe the seasons in the same manner, not even al- 
lowing for the difference in climate; they seein tired of home and 
do not trust sufliciently to their own resources. To one observing 
this, the impulse of his heart and feelings obliges him to exclaim, 
with the great Roman orator, in the hackneyed but no less appro- 
priate exclamation ‘O tezapora, O mores.’ 







The ancient city of Athens, evert amid her most serious troubles, 
convulsing shocks and civil dissentions patronized, with a careful 
but liberal hand, her literature. We, while basking in the sun- 
shine of affluence, regard little our character abroad, supposing that 
we enjoy every thing as a natural consequence, because forsooth 
we have civil and religious liberty ! Shall America be in want of the 
uoble garniture which embellished, and made glorious the an- 
cient nations of the world, when she has ample means and great- 
er advantages for providing such ornaments? America blushes 
for her countrymen ; — her lofty mountains hang down their heads 
--her bright streams cease their flowing—her whole beautiful 
extent of scenery loses al} its beauty, all its grandeur and sublim- 
ity. Why have we no greater artists?—Genius is cramped, 
crushed at its budding, bound down by more than adamantine 
chains. The mind is fettered. No person is allowed to display 
himself fuily, even if he possesses or seems to possess extraor- 
dinary genius. Americans do not support their great men. 
A score of poets, novelists, painters and scuiptors, may be pointed 
ai in illustration of ths remark; geniuses who have left their own 
beautiful country and their homes for encouragement in foreign 
lands. Look at the many, at home, who would gladly exile them- 
selves if they had the means, seeking a subsistence, but alas, too 
often finding none. How is it that genus is cramped? See the 
young artist, he has sketched a figure. Its nice proportion, its 
beauty of penciling, its whole appearance pleases him. Elated 
with his success and thinking it will be admired as it ought to be, 
with a buoyant heart, and an eye filled with rapture, he bears it to 
his relation. It is looked upon; no pleasure arises from its con- 
templation, the artist is discouraged, he throws down his pencil, 
gives up the study of the art, and is ruined. See the poet, his 
thoughts expanding and seemingly engaged to the very soul with 


his work, behold his friends, hear them talk. They condemn him 
as a lusus nature, a madman, or even an atheist. The people are 
the great draw-backs to genius, they will not permit a person to 
write, paint, or chisel. They hate to see idleness, yet are not wil- 
ling to see industry. A happy day will that be, when every spark 
of genius shall be cherished, when it shall take its own course, 
without limit, or without restriction. 





Ovr Prospects. -- When we commenced publishing this paper 
we met with many discouraging circumstances. The patronage 
was exceedingly limited ; and we had almost a mind to abandon the 
work forever. But with our perseverance has come our prosper- 
ity; and subscribers daily come in to lighten our heart and to 
load our purse. The work is now well established; and we shall 
continue to watch and guard its welfare, and shall persevere 
through the sternest trials in order to make the paper keep the 
stand, which by the means of its able contributors it has attained. 





City Licut. — We cannot do less than admire the attention which 
our city authorities bestow upon the street lamps. There is so 
much calculation apparent in the manner they are lighted that we 
consider it worthy of a paragraph or two! How wise it is to have 
the streets illuminated before the shades of evening have descend- 
ed! How consoling to know an hour or two before dark, that if ‘ the 
lamps hold out to burn,’ we can walk out fearless of heaved up flag 
stones, or of wandering pavements! 

Seriously, we think it would be as well to save the oil which is 
burnt away in the afternoon, and erect more lamps to consume it in 
the evening. As it is, the lamps are ‘few and far between,’ and 
the glasses which guard the lamp flames are, at best, but black- 
guards; and a little water and soap would not make them appear so 
half-wicked. We trust that the city authorities will be at their 
posts! 





Purenoocy. — In the eleventh number of our work, having pub- 
lished an article ridiculing the new science, Phrenology, we then 
stated that we published it for the sake of provoking discussion. 
The article in answer io Crito published in this number is worthy 
of perusal. The subject is one of interest and importance ; and we 
doubt not will eventually rank among the other sciences. At any 
rate, while the subject is treated with temperance, the admission of 
articles into our paper upon it, will be as agreeable to ourself as we 
believe it will be to our readers; and we thank the learned and 
ingenious gentleman who has addressed to us the letter in the pres- 
ent number for his attention, and trust that he will continue to fur- 
nish again and again, lively articles upon the subject which he 
has so fully investigated. 





On our first page will be found a poem by the novelist, Bulwer. 
It is copied from a pamphiet of sixteen large octavo pages ; and will 
enable our subscribers to judge of the quantity of matter which our 
sheet contains. The poem is not to be obtained very easily in this 
country ; and we have placed it in our columns, not only because 
we believe it will be quite acceptable to our readers, but for its real 
merit. 

Wauata world for publications and periodicals. Even here, in 
this dull city, are two new papers just started —the New England 
Examiner and the Pioneer and Journal. ‘The first, to say the least, 
is the better printed of the two, and is, so far as we understand it, 
jealous of the power which temperance societies possess. Its con- 
ductors are gentlemen acting on the defensive; and have ground 
to defend. It is our opinion, however, that the state would be bet- 
ter without the paper. Its opinions will be used for the destruction 
of the ignorant — its nice line of distinction will not be observed, 
and its arguments will be circulated not only by the temperate 
drinker, but by the intemperate drinker; and its facts will go far- 
ther to cause error and misery, than to destroy brain-heated meas- 
ures, and schismatic bodies of men. Its supporters cannot wish 
to furnish weapons of destruction for those who are intem- 
perate. We can hail the Pioneer and Journal as the most philan- 
thropic, and as the better promoter of our free institutions ; since it 
is in the temperance, the cool calculation, and the unbribed thought 
of men that the permanency of our institutions consists. 








Ovr InTENTIONS. — We have endeavored thus far, to place in 
our columns such articles as would improve the mind; we have 
culled, when we have culled, with as much regard for purity as 
possible ; and what we have furnished freshly, has been exatnined 
with severity, and with some little regard for the amusement and 
innocent pleasure of our readers. 

Our papers hereafter, will contain more variety; and we shall 
endeavor to turn the attention of our patrons to whatever we may 
discover that is lovely or interesting or instructive; and to advise 
them of whatever we may detect, ealculated to impose upon the 
credulity of the communtty. To open some hidden fountains of 
literature to the light; to show the spirit of literature, as she is 
now arranged, in this country in the fantastic trappiugs of puffery ; 
as well as inthe garb with which she was clothed in elder days, are 
among our intentions ; and, in fine, we hope that with our next 
number there will be discovered some evident marks of improve- 
ment and some articles worthy of general attention. 





We do enter our protest against the improper conduct of the 
editor of the Germantown Telegraph, who is furnished with a copy 
of our paper, for copying the ‘Bear Hunt in Vermont,’ which ap- 
peared in this paper, and crediting it to a New York print. We do 
not believe that the editor of that paper could mistake about the 
matter. If he did, it was through sheer carelessness, At any rate, 
another violation of this kind will cause an erasure from our list, in 
compliance with a promise which was made to the editors of our 
exchange papers, some time ago. 


htiterary Nottces. 








Original. 





Serect Works or James Sueripan Know tes. — Boston: Allen 
and Ticknor. These are enclosed in two volumes, which contain 
the best tales and the principal dramas of the accomplished author. 
As a writer, Knowles does not stand eminently high; but every one 
will acknowledge that he is one of the best dramatists of the age. 
His own peculiar study should be the drama. In this he has suc- 
ceeded in most instances with entire success, and his plays are uni- 
versally admired. These volumes are worthy of a place in the 
library of every scholar. 


Tue NATIONAL Portrait GALLERY OF DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS. 
Conducted by James Herring, New York; and James B. Longacre, 
Philadelphia, under the superintendence of the American Academy 
of the Fine Arts. Nine parts of this work have already appeared. 
The last number contains the portraits of Gilbert Charles Stuart, — 
the best portrait painter which America has produced — Isaac Shel- 
by —a distinguished officer of the American Army — and Washing- 
ton Irving—the author of the Sketch Book, &c. The extreme 
neatness and accuracy with which these works are executed, mark 
them as especially deserving of patronage. In fact, we know of no 
family which would not be liable to the imputation of being tasteless 
that did not array uponits centre table these works, which speak so 
favorably of the progress of the fine arts in this country. All the 
portraits are executed with faithfulness—that of Stuart ought 
especially to be commended. 


Tue Sprit or Lirg anp OTHER Poems, by W. G. Clark. — A little 
book containing some very well written verses. The main poem, 
however filled with the spirit of life, hardly shows the spirit of po- 
etry. If the author had kept the poem back a few months, and had 
given it a thorough purging, it would have been much more accept- 
able. There is no apology for publishing bad verses; and it is of 
these only that we complain. 


Tue New EncLtanp Macazine. —The February number of this 
periodical is, as usual, punctually sent and full of clever articles. 
We learn by it, that Mathew Carey was one of the first projecttors 
of Sabbath Schools. 


Rosin Carver’s History or Boston; Lilly, Wait & Co. An in- 
teresting and instructive work for children. 


Tue CoLonizaTIONisT AND JovRNAL oF FREEDOM. — This periodi- 





calis published by G. W. Light; in the city of Boston. It is well 
printed and passably well conducted. It does not pretend to be a 
great work, although it advocates in an able manner the cause which 
helps to sustain it. It is issued in monthly numbers of thirty two 
pages each at two dollars per annum. 


BooksELLErs’ ADVERTISER. —This paper published in New York 
City, is very interesting. It gives us a notion of what is going on in 
the literary world. It contains catalogues of the works in press, 
works published and advertisements of booksellers generally. It is 
published once a month by West and Trow. 


Tue New York Minzor; a weekly journal devoted to literature 
and the fine arts—only four dollars per annum —and decidedly the 
best literary periodical, from the New York City, which it has been 
our lot to see, has reached the thirty second number of its eleventh 
volume; and, as heretofore, gives general satisfaction. In these 
days, when the country is inundated with all kinds of trash in the 
shape of periodicals, we are glad to haila paper like the Mirror 
| We trust that it is 
One of the few, the immortal works 

That were not born to die. 





Masor Jacz Downinc’s Macazinz.—The life of Major Jack 
Downing, and his letters, published by Lilly, Wait & Co., Boston, in 
nuiubers, and sent to any part of the United States for one dollar. 


Peter Partey’s Macazine; by the same publishers, is quite a 
good and pretty present for children. It is a low priced work, and 
| is becoming generally introduced into schools. We know not of a 
better work for children. 





fo Correspondents. 


Our correspondent at Newburyport may be assured that all things 
will be satisfactorily settled. Some mistakes have been made in 
respect to the matter in a neighboring city, perhaps. 


The articles by our friend C. Louisa, are very pleasing. The 
prose will be placed in our next number. 


Several communications are on file. Though the article from 


is of high authority, we prefer to be independent enough not 
to publish it. 





In answer to the inquiry of a correspondent, wa would state that 
the author of ‘ Old Grimes’ is A. G. Green, Esq., Editor of the 
Providence Literary Journal. 


———>—K—x~x—<*_—n><—KVX—X—————E—E—EE 
THE PEARL AND LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Orrice or Pusiication, Main Street, west of the State 


House, over F. J. Huntington’s Bookstore. Terms —two 


dollars per annum, one dollar for six months. 
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